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ON THE VALUE OF JOURNAL AND LETTER WRITING 

AS AN INTRODUCTION TO A FRESHMAN 

COURSE IN EXPOSITION WRITING 



MRS. HELEN B. MAGEE 
Wellesley College 



Most Freshman composition work lies in the field of exposition, 
of organization of material. Peculiar difficulties attend the teach- 
ing of such a course, chief among them the average student's lack 
of training in logical thinking or writing. Most Freshmen have 
in their preparatory course written more narrative and description 
than exposition. Such ideas as they do have on the subject of 
exposition are in general antagonistic to the subject, as being 
hard and uninteresting, and completely dominated by unity, coher- 
ence, and emphasis, those bugbears of the composition class. The 
problem of making expository writing a vital part of their training 
is therefore a difficult one. Its solution has lain, for me, in an 
approach to the more taxing work of exposition through the more 
genial subject of journal and letter writing. 

Somehow or other the teacher of Freshmen must learn to know 
these new people in the classroom, so lately met, so dependent in 
many ways upon his understanding of their individual needs and 
problems. Somehow or other the Freshman teacher must take 
the black veils off the grim three and reveal the true character 
of unity, mass, and coherence. In a paper some time ago I tried 
to show one means of doing this. In this brief report I hope to 
show how valuable a means of continuing the work of vitalizing 
the laws and practice of composition lies in this opening of the 
year with letters and journals. 

Both these forms of writing are informal and natural; they 
belong primarily to a student's real life, secondarily to his class- 
room existence. They make good reading for the reserved shelves 
for English I. Good reading, it goes without saying, is a sine 
qua non in a good course in Freshman composition, which must 
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include in its plan means whereby the student is trained to care 
for good writing as well as means whereby his skill in writing 
may be improved. A couple of weeks' reading in the list appended 
cannot but make an excellent beginning to such training in dis- 
cernment. The value of reality, of sincerity, of truth to nature 
and life — the first great lesson in criticism — may be first brought 
home to the student by journals like those of Marjorie Fleming 
or Samuel Pepys, by letters like Lamb's or Stevenson's. The 
charm of Marjorie Fleming's little works, produced as they were 
in the absence of any technical skill or training, makes a deep 
impression on the mind of the Freshman (at least the feminine 
Freshman. I've never tried Marjorie on boys, though many men 
find her delightful.). To a young student, accustomed to think 
of any kind of book-making as an obscure and difficult art quite 
outside his scope or world, these books, full of personal, intimate 
journals and letters, so real, so everyday, so natural, are often a 
revelation and an encouragement. 

So much for the reading of journals and letters. The writing 
consists of a journal covering the first two weeks of college — -a 
new experience, full of theme possibilities because so vitally inter- 
esting to the student. Other college Freshmen have had the same 
experience, but they were different Freshmen. I have read many 
hundreds of such journals, and I confess that I come to each new 
batch with a quickened heart and eager mind. They are a record 
of life, and nothing that really lives is dull. More than that, 
they speak to me of new personalities — the personalities with 
whom I am to travel for one year toward things as they are. Of 
course one finds commonplaceness, but that is not fatal to life. 
Under the commonplace exterior there is some kind of a thing that 
beats, red with the blood of some kind of life. It is the teacher's 
task to discover that thing, to accelerate its laggard pulse, to 
compel it to step forth and view the interesting world, to encour- 
age it to call its feeble soul its own. Sometimes the journals 
suggest vividly the nature of this something; often they shadow 
it dimly, and one has to grope for the right clue. I wish — how 
I wish! — that I might quote dozens of such clear or shaded pic- 
tures. They make good reading! "I wish they would let me 
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alone in this college about the way I talk and write. I write 
alright to suit myself. I want to talk like I've always talked and 
not be laughed at." The first defensive cry of a vigorous, inde- 
pendent individual being unwillingly ushered into a world where 
all old signs fail, old ways condemn. "One exciting thing has 
happened in a dull week of classes — classes — classes. I have one 
man teacher — an oasis in a desert of skirts." Need one quote 
more to convince you how pretty she was, or how the boys adored 
her? And then the background one gets for one's students! 
They become people at once, with homes and relatives and every- 
day human surroundings and problems. How can one teach a 
roomful of detached heads? A journal which ends, "I got a 
telegram last night that Mother had died at noon yesterday. 
Home isn't home any more; it's just a house," means something 
more than that a certain Freshman has a happy faculty of turning 
her phrases. "Another awful day of classes with one bright spot 
— a box of food from home," when it appears in six entries with 
slight variations gives one pause. Is the creature all stomach? 
Hardly possible. There must be a spark somewhere, and a reason 
why nothing is penetrating to the chocolate-clogged cranny where 
it lurks. Probably insufficient preparation plus provincial and 
materialistic environment plus anemic mentality — a sum which 
equals a young spirit and body sickening utterly at the sight of 
all things appertaining to the mind and turning eagerly to the 
physical nourishment which is the only thing in college it can 
digest. And so on and on. The revealing power of these jour- 
nals is exhaustless. 

They form, moreover, the first stage of that process of organi- 
zation by which the isolated, detailed actions and impressions 
of an individual are fused and molded into a complete life. In a 
course in composition which traces systematically the develop- 
ment of organization of material such a study of journals and 
letters forms the first step toward the work of later weeks in auto- 
biography and biography. Journals afford also an opportunity 
for noting the part which the audience plays in determining a 
writer's point of view and his selection and handling of material. 
A journal written for the benefit of friends or family at home 
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and one meant for the teacher's eye differ much from one another 
and from the usual journal kept entirely for private benefit and 
consumption. Moreover, the matter of selection of detail for its 
saliency, its suggestiveness, its concrete interest, and of the avoid- 
ing of commonplace, abstract, or general material is just as avail- 
able for treatment in the study of the journal as in that of 
exposition. 

Quite naturally, of course, letters follow journals. They offer 
much the same opportunities, with certain additions and ampli- 
fications. For instance, one may trace through a series of letters, 
such as Specimen Letters (Lockwood and Kelly), or any good 
historical collection, certain qualities which make letters inter- 
esting in all ages and environments. Walter Paston writing 
home from college for money in 1478, Brilliana Harley sending 
her boy at Oxford a turkey pie with two turkeys in it, Richard 
Steele's baby "mightily well employed on the floor sweeping the 
sand with a feather," bring home the changelessness of human 
creatures — sons and mothers and babies — through the centuries 
and show how interesting are those letters which reveal changing 
environments but eternal human nature served up in the ever- 
varying flavors of different personalities. 

A few hours' reading in the letters on the reading-list, followed 
by analysis and comment in class, usually brings a good crop of 
student letters the next week. They are real letters to home or 
friends, and they serve the triple purpose of making themselves, 
even though destined for the theme box, a part of their writers' 
real lives; of revealing the writer to the teacher who is trying to* 
find out how he can best deal with that writer through a course 
in expository writing; and of illustrating the varying degrees of 
organization of material which different letters exhibit. 

Thus, in spite of the arguments of colleagues that students 
should be at once plunged into formal exposition, that journals 
and letters are "too easy," that the teacher of exposition should 
avoid all personal contact with aught but the unity-coherence- 
emphasis apparatus of his students' brains, I persist. I trust 
my obstinacy has some support in reason and in fact. 



